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better equipped to care for live stock than for human beings. As a 
consequence of this inadequate nursing care the total number of 
mental cases is kept high, whereas with proper nursing there is not 
a doubt but that the total number of cases could be reduced very 
materially through the recoveries incident to appropriate psychiatric 
nursing. 

A Macedonian call comes from these mental patients. Loyal to 
the altruistic ideals of their profession of ministering to the needs 
of the ill of body and mind, can the trained nurse turn a deaf ear and 
an unresponsive heart to the call to psychiatric nursing? 



THE TRAINING OF ATTENDANTS 
By Agnes S. Ward, R.N. 

General Superintendent of Nurses, Department of Public Welfare 

New York City 

In the Department of Charities of the City of New York there 
are several large institutions where special classes of patients are 
cared for. These are the Neurological Hospital on BlackwelPs Island 
for the care of neurological patients, the Children's Hospital on Ran- 
dall's Island for the care of defective children, and Sea View Hospital, 
on Staten Island, for the care of tuberculosis cases. 

In all these institutions, prior to last year, the sick were cared 
for by untrained attendants. A year ago, a careful survey was made 
to determine how large a percentage of the work in these hospitals 
was such as to require real nursing service. It was found that, with 
the exception of the Children's Hospital where two-thirds of the work 
was custodial, the patients in these institutions really required a good 
deal of such attention. The system of caring for them by the untrained 
attendant seemed antiquated and inadequate. 

There could be little question about the definite need for some 
change which would give to the inmates of these institutions more 
modern care. As there was not a sufficient variety of work to make 
it possible to establish schools of nursing, schools for attendants 
seemed to be the solution of the problem. 

In considering the establishment of these attendants' schools, 
our first thought was to eliminate the hospitals where there are schools 
of nursing and to eliminate, also, the institutions where there is not 
enough nursing to justify the attendants' course. We excluded, there- 
fore, the custodial part of the Children's Hospital and the Home for 
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the Aged ; — these groups are cared for, as heretofore, by the untrained 
attendant. 

There was a good deal of discussion as to the length of the course. 
It was finally determined to have a nine months' course, with three 
months of post graduate work, the post graduate work to be taken in 
any of the institutions maintaining an attendants' school. We adopted, 
with slight modification, the outline of theoretical work recommended 
by the committee appointed by the National League of Nursing Edu- 
cation. The following is a brief outline : 

Elementary Nursing 25 hours 

Cooking and Dietetics 20 

Hygiene 10 

Care of Children and Infants 5 

Care of Chronic and Convalescent 5 

Accidents and Emergencies 5 



70 hours 



For a text book we are using Practical Nursing, by Louise Hen- 
derson, and find it well adapted to our needs. 

In the nine months' outline there is no work in Materia Medica. 
In the post graduate work it seemed advisable to give something in 
Materia Medica, using the simple drugs which almost any one might 
administer. The following is a brief outline of the post graduate 
work: 

Materia Medica 10 hours 

Advanced Practical Nursing 8 " 

Ethics and Etiquette 7 " 

25 hours 

On July 1, of last year, two of these schools were opened, and 
on January 1, a third school was opened. Because many of the attend- 
ants who were in these institutions had been there for a considerable 
period, and had been faithful, we allowed all of those who wished to 
do so, to enter the first class without making any change in their 
salaries. A large percentage of them entered the classes, but nearly 
half of them have dropped out. The education did not seem to appeal 
strongly to them. 

The original plan was to have these attendants' schools only in 
institutions where there was not sufficient variety of work to permit 
of having a school of nursing. There is, however, a general hospital 
— Greenpoint Hospital, Brooklyn — with an excellent acute service 
where there is no school of nursing, and where such a school might 
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fittingly be established. The present general shortage of nurse appli- 
cants seemed to make it inadvisable, for the moment, to start another 
school of nursing in the department. It was not possible to get a 
sufficient number of graduate nurses to carry on the work in this 
hospital, and it became necessary to look elsewhere for the solution. 
After much deliberation, therefore, the decision was made to open 
an Attendants' School on April 1, this year. It is hoped that the 
excellent service which this institution can give will attract an ambi- 
tious class of young women who, for many reasons, are unable to 
give their time to the longer course. 

We pay them, during the course of training, $33.00 per month; 
we also supply uniforms, books, and, of course, all living expenses. 
This may seem like a good deal to give during training; there are 
certain things to be borne in mind, however : the work is largely prac- 
tical and not very attractive, in most of the institutions ; then, too, the 
majority of these young women cannot expect financial help from 
their families, — in fact, some of them must contribute to their fam- 
ilies' support, some even have those who are entirely dependent upon 
them. We must not overlook, either, the fact that alluring oppor- 
tunities are open to these young women in the commercial field. If 
we fail to make it possible for them to take the course with some fair 
degree of comfort, we shall probably find that not any large number 
will be interested, and the problem of the care of these special classes 
of patients will still be unsolved. 

It has been interesting to note that a number of the people who 
have come in since the opening of the schools have been younger, more 
alert, and more ambitious than those previously employed. A fair 
percentage of these women have had a grammar school education, or 
the equivalent, others left school after the completion of the sixth or 
seventh grades ; they are mostly between the ages of 21 and 28 years. 
We have, however, one woman of 50, who came to us from a distant 
state. We believe that later we shall have a fair percentage of older 
women. Before coming to us, some of these people have been assist- 
ants in doctors' offices or in sanitariums, while others have been 
doing practical nursing in private homes. Women who married early 
and have now lost their homes are attracted by the course, as are 
milliners and dressmakers who are seeking a broader field of activity 
but who do not have the education to enter a school of nursing. Per- 
haps not more than one of the attendants in these classes could meet 
the educational requirements for a school of nursing; a number of 
them are ambitious, however, and are planning to make up the re- 
quired Regents' counts and enter such a school later. Some of them 
did go to evening school during the early part of their training, but 
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found it too hard, and were obliged to give it up. It has been most 
astonishing to us to see how eager and attentive they are in the class 
room. We believe they have all tried to get the fullest benefit from 
their theoretical work. In spite of this apparent eagerness to learn, 
however, some of them have had a good deal of difficulty in mastering 
even the simple curriculum. 

There will always be, in these schools, probably, a rather large 
percentage of women who will find the class work a burden and who, 
after the completion of the course, will settle down to routine institu- 
tional work as being the line of least resistance. It is too early to 
judge what the majority of them will do after graduation. The 
present classes are hardly fair examples from which to make deduc- 
tions. Even from these classes, however, it seems as though about 
ten per cent, will endeavor to make the Regents' counts which will 
enable them to enter a nursing school. In one school the entire class 
of nineteen will take the post graduate work ; in another school, those 
who are going to work for their Regents' counts very wisely decided 
not to take the post graduate course, but to begin at once the other 
work. 

The private duty field will, doubtless, appeal to many of them. 
There is a very real need in the community for a less costly nursing 
care which, in chronic and simple cases, the trained attendant should 
be able to give. Here, more than elsewhere, however, there will be 
need for legislation that the public may know the difference between 
the trained attendant and the trained nurse. With such legislation, 
the attendant can render valuable service without in any way infring- 
ing on the work of the nurse. 

Another phase of this work is the opportunity which it will give 
to women who, through no fault of their own, have not had high 
school work. It will give opportunity, too, to the women, no longer 
young, who wish to broaden their sphere of usefulness, but who would 
be unable to stand the strain of the longer training of the nurse. 

As we did not have opportunity for publicity before opening 
these schools, the applications have come in very slowly. We had felt 
that we must depend largely on New York City and the surrounding 
districts for our material. We were astonished, therefore, when in 
response to a short article which appeared in some of the papers, we 
received applications from distant states. As the result of this article 
we have in one of our classes a pupil attendant from Illinois and one 
from Ohio. We shall probably find, when it becomes better known 
that such courses have been established, that we shall have applicants 
from all over the country, just as we have them for the schools of 
nursing. 



